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The cultural position c£ voaen tifi-a»fis fork is 
changing. Family breakdown and the financial burdens vhicb ccie nith 
single-parenting ar4 forcing uoien to ester the job market for the 
first time or in a new way. Even in two-parent families, cconcaic 
constraints are deaanding that wives as well as husJtands work 
full-time. Too many women will experience discouragement as they 
enter work or change their expectations of it. Ihis is tree 
particularly for women who: (1) are f tea low-income tackcrounds; (2) 
are ent^ing work after or as a result of personal trauma (divorce, 
widowhood) ; (3) are entering work without tie credentials of higher 
education; and/or (4) have life experieices nhich are traditionally 
female. For such woaen gratifying work is net easily found, Horeover, 
the human services upon which these wci€n rely for new access tc wcrk 
have not provided advocacy for sftiial change, bet have often limited 
the search for new careers by the denial cf critical sup(crt systems. 
The Hew Careers in Mental Health prcgrai described in l^is document 
was established in 1973 to address these ccrce ins. It inf elves 
developing innovative Associate and Eachelox le>ei educaticn programs 
which enable the ccibination of full eiFlcyient in human service and 
full-time participation in higher education. (Authci) 
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The cultural position of women vis-a-vis work is changing. Family break- .^^ 

^ down and the financial burdens which come with single-parenting are forcing women '^^ 

- - . S 

>-* to enter the job market for the first time or in a new way. Economic constraints, .-' 

**0 even to two-parent families are demanding that wives as well as husbands work - 

;Q " "full time. Too' many women will experience discouragement as they enter work or 
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change their expectations of it. This is true particularly for women who: 
(1) are from low- in come backgrounds, (b) are-e/tering v^fork after or as a re- 
sult of personal trauma (divorce, widowhood), (c) who do so without the creden- 
tials of higher education, and/or (d) ,whose life experiences are traditionally 
female. For such women gratifying work is not easily fqund: Moreover, the hu- 
man services upon which these women rely for new access to work have not pro- 

0 

vided* advocacy for social change, but have often limited the search .for new 
capers by the denial of K:ritical support systems (e.g., daycare, opportunities 
for career entry without credentials). While' some women have been hired because 
*of their ability to perform traditional female. roles (e.g., nurturance, hel^ng, 
and listening)^, few find -in thesa roles the means^o construct economica^ and 
psychologically rewarding careers. 

These characteristics are true of women and of non-credentialled parapri 
fessionals generally. The New Careers in Mental Heal th prograrft was established 
in 1973 to address these concerns by developing innovative Associate and Bachelpr 
level education programs which enable the combination of full employment in hu- ^ 
man service and full time participation in higher education. Thi§ was'accom^ 
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description. of some of the supports developed by the program. . - - . ' ^ , 
New Careers in MentaT Health (NCMH) has developed 4t both the comnunity ' 
college and university educational programs which provide. nee'ded access, rele> , 
vant curriculum, and increased opportunity for contractual study and field- 
basedwl earning. Policy reforms secured in participating agencies (e.g., im- 
proved career ladders and. education release-time guarantees) ensure participa- 
tion and make possible career benefits, while the education provided encourages^ ^ 
agency and New Careerist experimentation with new service roles. 

^ Access . Access to higher education is first of all enhanced by the exist- 
ence Qf -a visible educational resource center. such as the NCMH program has; be- 
come. Here- New Careerists can get academic advising, tailored to their work - 
. situation and career direction; help in charting feasible degree programs; inr 
formation about speci^fic courses, instructors and course-challenge opportunities; 
plus knowledge.t)? social, recreation, and educational resources available on 
campus. Whereas non-working students may have the time and energy to cull out 
these supports. New Careerists do not and cannot. Their academic progress can 
be Stymied unless appropriate support services exist. . ' 

New Careers^ has also improved access' by helping to restructure academic 
delivery at both the community college and university. .The New Careers Academic 
. Delivery System (see Figure 1, page 3) incorporates si te-deliyered core seminars 
and~credits for- field-based learning with other site-delivered and on-campus 
course options. The model enables New CSireerists to combine full-time work . ' 
with full-time education and make normal progress towards desired degrees (see 

Figure 2, page 4). ^ 

Paraprofessional access to higher education is o.nly partially accomplished 
through reform of university and community college programs and traditions. 
Involvement in degree- oriented programs must also be supported by agency policy 
' anfi attitude. Needed are release-time policies which permit enrollment without 
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A. WORK-BASED EDUCATION . 
e.g. , Supervised ^ , 
Field,* Independent 
Study, In-Service 
Iraimng 


B. SHE-DELI VERED .CORE 
S01INARS, e.g.. New ' 
Careers Phi losophy , 
Ihtro to Community 
ftental Health, Pro- 
gram Development 
'and Evaluation 


C. SITE-DELIVERED 
COURSEVIORK (other 
than core) , e.g. , 
English Cijm;?, Bio- 
logical Sciences, 
Sociology, etc. 


D. CAMPUS-BASED COURSE- 
WORK, 6.g. , Econom- 
ics, Special Educa- 
tion , Art 



With respect to this design, the following high- - 
lights should be noted: 

1 The credits and curriculum associated with cell 
A stem entirely from on-the-job perfoi^mance and ^ 
work-based learning experiences. THey involve vir- 
tually no use of release tin^e. 

2 The credits and curriculum^ associated v>/ith cells 
e'and C involve minimal use of release time and 
provide^maximized educational accessibility. 

3 The credits and curriculum associated with cell 
o'involve use' of release- time- for travel to and 
from, as well as participation in, campus-based 
education. 



Figure 1. The New Careers in Mental Health "Academic 
Delivery System" • 



AIDE 



Works fulT tinte;,; 

Usres release tine 
for in-service^ 

Enrol/ls on ac- 
credited educa- 
tion as the op- 
portunity arises. 
If at all 

Kay enroll each 
term in a prob- 
able maximum of 
3-6 credit hours , 
generally of Cell 
C or D type* 

Is able to com- 
plete 12-15 
credits of ques- 
tionable degree - 
applicability 
per year 

Probably can't 
get a degree, or, 
will take 10+ yrs 
doing so at the 
above rate 

Is educated in 2 
' settings (v/ork & 
campus) yet is 
unable to gain 
academic or ca- 
reer mobility 
frdm such experi- 
ence. 



NEW CAREERIST 



TfyVDITIONAL 
COLLEGE STUDENT 



Works full time 

Uses release tinie 
for etlucati^oR on 
campus 

Enrolls in NC-de- 
signed education 
program 4 terms 
per year (Fall , 
Winter, Spring 
and Summer) 

9 * 

Is ablf: to enroll 
each term in 10- 
13 credit hours: 
4-Cell ^, 3-Cell 
B, 3-Cell C, and 
3-6-Cell D Ex- 
periences* 

Is able to com- 
plete 40-52 cred- 
it hours per year 
at the above 
rate 

Is able to com- 
plete a 4-yr de- 
gree in 3^-4 yrs 
at this rate (185 
hours are typi- 
cally required) 

is educated in 2 
settings (\vork & 
campus) ,and is 
able to apply 
both sets of ex- 
perience to de- 
gree advancement 
& career mobility 



Works part time* 
if at all 

Spends roost 0^ 
time on campus or 
nearby 

Enrolls ^tn tradi- 
tional elducatlon 
program on campus 
3 terms per year 
(Fall, Winter and 
Spring) ^ 

Enrolls in an av- 
erage of IS credit 
hours each term 
all (or by far the 
majority) of Cell 
D type* 

TypicaUy com- 
pletes 45 credit 
hours per academic 
year at the above 
rate 

Is able to com- 
plete a 4-yr de- 
gree program in 4 
yrs at this rate 



Is educated in 1 
setting (campus) 
and is able to 
utilize cr^den-. 
tial to obtain 
profess! onal- 
level employment 



* see Figure 1, 



Figure 2. New Careers as an Alternative Route to a Crea#tia1 
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loss of pay and active encouragement by professionals who value such options. 
To encourage the creation of siich policies, NCf-IH requires that agencies , rather 
than individuals , apply for New Careers participation. Application forms ask 
that agencies articulate policies which support paraprofessfo'nal involvement 
and provide career ladder incentives to participation. When no such policies - 
exist. New Careers faculty collaborate with agency a^inistrators 1n. their de-_ 
sign. To date, all New Careers agencies have created release-time policies; 
20 of them have continued and/Or expanded these to include professional and 
clerical staff as well. 

' With th'e development of release-time policies. New Careers agencies have 
begun to identify accredited New Careers coursework as a legitimate vehicle :f or 
in-service training. Agency training monies have been made available for tui- 
tion, and some New Careerists have secured career advancements largely because 
of academic achievements realized in t)(ew Careers. - ■ ^ 

Curriculum: Stress on community problem solving . Paraprofessional develop- 
ment programs which fail to address the political and psychological circumstances 
of paraprofessionals can. unwittingly encourage complacency and foster uncritical 
acceptance of traditional s^vice values. Lacking credentials, stature, and 
economic parity, paraprofessionals are often inpositfons of limited power and' ■ 
legitimacy. Their self-esteem can be severely undermined, and the pressure to 
mold career aspirations around established agency patterns can be extreme. 

To counter such possibilities, the NCMH curriculum emphasizes social and 
political awareness and encourages community activism. The goal is to foster a 
strong sense of accountability for quality service, and to encourage leadership 
and risk-taking skills necessary to public advocacy. At the community college. 
New Careers education centers around six core courses which analyze sociaj arid 
political issues influencing the context, design, and direction of public .service 
(see Table 1). Theoryrpractlce integration seminars at the School' of- Community 
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table 1 • ' ^ : ^ 

* * Six Core Seminars 

For New Careers in Mental Health Education 
At thtf Conmuni tv Col 1 ege 
/ i * ^ 

I. Careers in Mental Health and Hunian Service. This class will involve 
interdisciplinary analysis of the.social trends generating New Careers PhiTof^Py* 
legislation, and progranming. The course will examine the history^ and growth Of 
the paraprofessiorial movement in mental health and human service. Lectures, - 
discussions, and readings will encburage political ^d economic as well as psy- 
chological views of service delivery and manpower trends. 

II. Cortmunity Mental Health- Perspectives. The^urse will focus on the 
theory and development of/the coirmunity mental health movement. Definitions of 
mental health and mental illness will be considered in the social community con- , 
text. Theoretical orientations and intervention strategies of the various men- . 
tal health and human service professional groups will be examined. 

in P olitical and Economic Foundations of Mental Health and Human Service. 
This course will explore the political context that shapes human services. 'Eco- 
nomic power and political process at macro and micro levels will be examined vis- 
a-vis their influence on service delivery. Attention will be given to organiza- 
tional design, policy-making procedures ,-arrd^5trategies for effective action in- 
local settings. 

IV C ultural Competence" for Conmunity Service . This course will focus on 
cultural pluralism and diversity as a positive attribute of our-^ciety. First, 
differences in race, ethnic/cultural heritl|e, sex, and age will be examined in ^ 
terms of myths which encourage thQ stereotyping of individuals atid which thus 
shape inadequate service systems. Second, alternative competence-oriented views 
of human diversity will be cultivated for translation into improved services. 

V Community Development . This course will examine current^ mental health 
and human service needs i^nd explore the potential of community development 
strategies far impacting^ those needs. Prbblem definition, resource identifica- 
tion, citizen, involvement, and community research will pe stressed .as tools for 
effective conpunity development^. ^ 

VI. Prbqra rDevel opment. and Evaluation in Commu ni ty Serviced Thi s con -.e 
will call for the development of specific program development skills and require 
the design of local service or communityj'nterventions. Focus will be on skills 
and leadership in community problem solving. 




Service and Public Affairs CCSPA) allow upper division -New Careerists to deepen 
their §t|idy of these same issues. In both settings, the issues raised are exanrined 
""in light of New Careerists' work experiences.'* 

Whether at the cojj^munity college or a* CSPA, the New Careers seminar functions 
as a setting for community problem 'sol ving. Individually br in. groups. New- ' v 
Careerists conduct projects usi^g social analysis and action skills to address 
local problems. For example, in the seminar* entitled i "Political and Economic 
Foundations of Community Service," f^cus is on political processes vihich shape , 
Comnunity needs and which control publ;ic service funding and programmi/ig patterns. 
Discussions, guest lectures, and simulated games of power politics introduce the 
importance of competenoies" such as client advocacy, planning, ai^d coalition 
building. , New Careerist\ demonstrate their acquisition of these competencies 
in individualistic ways fn term, projects . One analyzes local impli catidr^ of 
federal legislation v^s^a-vis services to the .tr'ainable mentally retarded. Another 
develops a proposal for restructuring a community education service, identifying 
the political issues which the proposal faces en route through various segments ^ 
of county .bureaucracy. Feedback and dialogue about these projects.. helps New Caeer- 
ists use class effort for impact. In these instances, the first New Careerist ^ ' 
presented Ker work- to a local service planning board. The second secured agency 
endorsement of i her plan to. expand service. ' • 

Contractual study and field-based learning . .Direct transTatiiDn ^of education 
into action, as well as- support for experimentation with new paraprofessjonal 
roles, has been accomplished through the program's^ expansion of contractual 
study and field-basejd Teami ng dpportuni-ties. Both are 'educational innovations 
essential to university-support of paraprofessionaT development. ■ ' 

^Trst', contractual study . .The learning contract is a .process of educational 
planning which demands accountability from, and negotiation by', both students and 
faculty. Students— i.e. , New Careerists— assert learning goals, propose' eduqa- 



tional activities, identify learning resources, and suggest criteria for evalua-. 
tion. Faculty facilitate this process, negotiate content and ensure that acadenric 
standards are met. The use of learni-ng contracts enhances university responsive- 
ness to individual learning needs , 'ensures credibility, s.anctions education which 
occurs in cormunity settings, atid markedly expands the academic options of work- 
based adults. In NCMH, learning contracts have been developed for short-term 
Veadin'g ami conference or special projects and, for a few New Careerists, have 

« 

ontfined entire degree programs. " 

^cond, field-based learning . The learning contract process is also used 
' to design field-based learning in NCMH. Here agency experimentation with new 

parapKpfessional roles and new professional /paraprofessional relationships is ^ 
encouraged. The agency is designated a learning environment. Agency supervisor, 
T^New Careers faculty, and New Cat-eerist negotiate a contract in v^ch an identified 
' community mental health role (^lued by the program and relevant to comnfiuniti' need 
and agency service possibilities) is introduced^^ew Careers faucuUy. ensure 
that a theoretical framework guides role exploration and accredit agreed-upon. 

learning projects. ' ; 

By completing these projects under both agency and university supervision, 
the-New tareerist not only acquires new competencies but also studids the rele- 
vance of these competences to specific community needs and particular -work acti- 
vities. By offering academic credit and technical assistance, the program pro- 
vides agencies with incentive for innovat*'on and creates a context for experi- 
mentation. The agency supervisor takes on an advocate and support role vis-a-vis ^ 
the New Careerist, becoming a key participant in the design of new service roles. J, 
The New Careerist is moved into a negotiating role with both faculty and agency / 
professionals. Faculty roles are reshaped towards greater community involveme^l. 
■ The process ensures consideration of community need in designing accredited,;' 
learning and/or^'specified work activities.'' Faculty become resources to activities 
valued by the 'communi ty whfle th^e ageacy is defined as a valid learning-environ- 
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.^V-.ment. Overall, the process affirms the maturity afi(rcoA^tribution- pf t^e parapro-^ 
fessional by identifying the New Careerist as^an active participant- in both, educa- 
tional planning and service design. ^ . - ) 
' ■ By action in advocacy for these and other reforrf^, the program seems to 
'have helped women in New Careers experience regard for traditionally" female 
experiences and yet encourage them to construct genuinely professional ^and 
greatly expanded careeij horizons. » 
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